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ABSTRACT 10213 

EC 01 0213 ED 018 898 

Publ. Date 67 79p. 

Candland, Douglas K.; Manning, Sidney 
Alpern 

Studying; Learning Patterns in Mental 
Retardates. 

Bucknell Univ., Lewisburg, Pa. 

EDRS mf,hc 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
jnentally handicapped; learning; rein- 
forcement; children; learning character- 
istics; educable mentally handicapped; 
trainable mentally handicapped; cus- 
todial mentally handicapped; intellig- 
ence level; learning processes; retention; 
memory; recall (psychological); per- 
formance factors; performance tests; re- 
wards; task performance; time factors 
(learning); verbal learning; perceptual 
motor learning; males; female.s; learning 
processes; cognitive processes 

Five experiments were conducted in an 
attempt to isolate jipecific learning pat- 
terns in children of varying degrees of 
mental retardation and to contribute to 
the knowledge of the phylogenetic de- 
velopment of intelligence. Factors stud- 
ied were those known to influence learn- 
ing in normal children and adults— kind 
of reinforcement (verbal or physical), 
delay of reward, shift of reinforcement, 
intertrial interval, and reminiscence. 
The subjects were male and female 
institutionalized retarded children, aged 
8 to 18, and classifled as mildly, moder- 
ately, or severely retarded. Groups var- 
ied in size, and were evaluated in the 
completion of motor or verbal tasks 
(pursuit motor, pegboard, memory drum 
tasks). Conclusions drawn from the se- 
ries of mot('-r task experiments were as 
follow-! 1) males generally achieve a 
perforrra; ce level significantly superior 
to females, (2) different rewards do lead 
to significant differentiation in perform- 
ance, (3) delay of reward does noi have a 
significant effect on the performance of 
retardates when a .sensory reward (such 
as light) is used, (4) mild retardates 
perform at a level significantly superior 
to moderate retardates, and doth groups 
are superior to severe retardates, (5) the 
expected elation and depression as a 
result of a shift in reinforcement do not 
appear to occur in retardates, although 
these subjects do show an interest effect 
or improvement in performance follow- 
ing any shift in reinforcement, (6) the 
length of intertrial interval does not 
significantly affect the performance of 
retardates when intervals of 10 seconds 
or less are used, (7) retardates do not 
show a reminiscence effect in verbal 
learning, but there is some indication 
that the reminiscence does occur in 
motor learning, and (8) age, IQ, and 
mental age cannot be used as accurate 
predictors of performance on either ver- 
bal or motor tasks. Data are presented 
in 17 tables and 12 figures. A bibliogra- 
phy lists 103 items. (DF) 



ABSTRACT 10249 

EC 01 0249 ED N.A. 

Publ. Date Jan 67 130p. 

Ran, Dorothea Natalie 
Parental Teaching of the Educable 
Mentally Retarded Child as Related 
to School Achievement. 

Illinois Univ., Urbana 
OEC-4- 10-241 
EDRS mf,hc 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
mentally handicapped; family (sociolog- 
ical unit); achievement; academic 
achievement; parent child relationship: 
educable mentally handicapped; parent 
participation; parent influence; farr.ily 
influence; high achievers; low achievers; 
socioeconomic status; children; inter- 
views; task performance; research 

The investigation was designer to iden- 
tify home influencef. related to the 
school achievement of the educable 
mentally retarded (EMR ). Thirty-six 
subjects (chronological ?ge 9-0 to 12-11, 
IQ 55 to 75) were selected from the 
special school di*^trict of St. Louis Coun- 
ty, Missouri, and r^pre.sented especially 
high or especially^ low school achieve- 
ment. The sample was further subdivid- 
ed into higher and lower socioeconomic 
groups. Both parents were questioned 
about their activities with the child. In a 
later session the mother was asked to 
teach specified block designs and tests of 
general information from the Wechsler 
Intelligence Scale for Children to the 
child. The tape recorded responses from 
the parents were then scrutinized by 
means of detailed content analyses. The 
relationship between characteristics of 
the sample and the categories of infor- 
mation from the parents was determined 
through Pearson product moment coeffi- 
cients of correlation. Results indicated 
signs of imbalance among the subgroups 
of the sample-! I ) significantly less 
achievement discrepancy was observed 
among he high achievers of the lower 
.socioeconomic group as compared to the 
high achievers of the higher socioecon- 
omic group (p is less than .05), u) the 
high achievers in both socioeconomic 
group*; differed from the low achievers 
in that hey generally had a lower IQ, 
m;r,tal age, and expected grade place- 
ment (p is less than .05), and (3) a 
disproportionately high representation 
of girls was found in the higher socioe- 
conomic group (at the .01 level of 
confidence). Results from the parent 
interview indicated (1) fathers of high 
achievers, regardless of socioeconomic 
level, mentioned with significantly high 
frequency their social emotional deal- 
ings with the child (p is less than .01), 
and mothers gave little verbal control, 
and (2) consistently negative correla- 
tions— between parental teaching and 
achievement of the child indicated an 
excessive amount of verbosity of moth- 
ers of low achievers. Also, fathers of low 
achievers remarked infrequently about a 



social emotional relationship with child. 
The study thus suggests that a father's 
social emqiional dealings may impor- 
tantly cor.nteract a verbal overprotec- 
tion of the EMR child by his mother and 
may rbsitively influence the c'. ijd's 
schoqi progress. A 51-item bibliography 
is included. (AA/RS) 

ABSTRACT 10282 

/EC 01 0282 ED 017 087 

/ Publ. Date 66 203p. 

Bailer, Warren R. And Others 
Mid-Life Allainmcnl of the Mentally 
Retarded, a Longitudinal Study. 
Nebraska University, Lincoln 
EDRS mf,hc 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
mentally handicapped; adjustment (to 
environment); longitudinal studies; case 
records; economic status; employment 
level; followup studies; marital status; 
slow learners; social status 

Mentally retarded, slow learning, and 
normal subjects who had been evaluated 
during the I930’s were located. Their 
present status and functioning were re- 
ported and the study searched for rea- 
sons for the subjects different levels of 
life adjustment. Over 400 of the original 
subjects were located. They we.**e in their 
middle fifties at the time of this study. 
Each subject was interviewed or re- 
sponded to a lii ’2 history questionnaire. 
Social status was evaluated. A sample 
was given intelligence tests. Results indi- 
cated that the mentally retarded group 
had a higher death rate than the other 
two groups. The mentally retarded 
group members were more likely to live 
alone and also had a higher divorce rate. 
Although the mentally retarded group 
had shown steady improvement in self 
support over the years, their unemploy- 
ment rate was still above t>e national 
average. All groups were generally law 
abiding. Those subjects in the mentally 
retarded group tended not to participate 
as much socially as subjects in the other 
two groups. No significant gains in intel- 
ligence had been made by any group. 
The low group had had fewer desirable 
experiences, (iase studies of successful 
(four males, four females) and unsuc- 
cessful (four males, four females) .sub- 
jects ^rom the low group are presented. 
Facte :s relating to their successful and 
unsuccessful life adjustments are dis- 
cussed. Recommendations are made 
about the mentally retarded and about 
further research. Questionnaires used 
are reproduced. Data is presented in 120 
tables. The bibliography lists 33 items. 
This paper was published as an article in 
Genetic Psychology Monographs, Vol- 
ume 75, second half, pages 235-329, 
May 1967. (JA) 

ABSTRACT 10328 

EC 01 0328 ED 012 141 

Publ. Date 05 Jan 67 262p. 

Goheen, Royal L. 
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The Development and Evaluation of 
Three Types of Physical Education 
Programs for Edueable Mentally Re- 
tarded Boys. Final Report. 

Boston Univ., Massachusetts, School Of 
Educ. 

EDRS mf,hc 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
mentally handicapped; physical educa- 
.tion; edueable mentally handicapped; 
psycho motor skills; athletics; males; ad- 
olescents; children; physical fitness; so- 
cial adjustment; Latchaw Motor 
Achievement Test; AAHPER Youth 
Fitness Battery; Corvell Social Adjust- 
ment Index 

Three physical education programs, skill 
oriented, play oriented, and free-play 
oriented, were developed. These pro- 
grams were examined initially by seven 
experts and then subjected to a pilot 
study. The revised programs were taught 
by research assistants to six experimen- 
tal groups which included 82 boys at two 
state schools for the mentally retarded. 
The instructional period was 39 class 
hours (13 weeks) in duration exclusive 
of time taken for purposes of evaluation. 
The programs were evaluated on the 
basis of pretests and posttests which 
ascertained achievement levels in items 
relating to physical fitness, motor abili- 
ty, and social adjustment. Mr;ior conclu- 
sions were (1) that the skill oriented 
groups at both schools indicated signifi- 
cant improvement in a greater number 
of test items than did the others, (2) that 
these same two groups indicated a more 
uniform improvement in motor ability 
items, (3) that the skill oriented group at 
one school indicated significantly better 
performances than the other groups at 
that school in the pull-ups and volleyball 
wall volby, (4) that both the skill orient- 
ed and free-play group at this school 
were significantly better than the play 
oriented group in the basketball waff 
pass. A major recommendation iy that a 
skill oriented physical education pro- 
gram, similar to the one developed in 
this study, be utilized for edueable men- 
tally retarded boys. (DM) 

ABSTRACT 10329 

EC 01 0329 ED 014 824 

Publ. Date 18 Nov 66 206p. 

Corter, Harold M.; McKinney, James D. 
Cognitive Training with Retarded 
Children. Part 1. Final Report. 

North Carolina St. Univ., Raleigh 

OEG-32-43-0530-5028 

EDRS mf,hc 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
mentally handicapped; cognitive proc- 
esses; achievement; edueable mentally 
handicapped; concept formation; cogni- 
tive development; adolescents; children; 
cognitive tests; concept teaching; curric- 
ulum guides; intellectual development; 
development; intelligence tests; learning 
activities; productivity; Stanford Rinet 
Intelligence Scale; Wechsler intelligence 
Scale for Children; Illinois Test of Psy- 
cholinguistic Abilities; California 
Achievement Test; Corter McDonald 
Similarities Differences Test 



The major purpose of this research was 
to determine whether training in specific 
cognitive processes is effective in in- 
creasing the cognitive functioning of 
retarded children. In phase 1 of the 
project, 51 edueable retarded and 18 
normal subjects received a 20-day pro- 
gram in similarities-differences concept 
formation and were compared with 42 
edueable retarded and 24 normal con- 
trol subjects. Change scores for the 
experimental and control groups on 30 
test variables, including concept forma- 
tion, reasoning, intelligence, and 
achievement tests, wese compared by t 
tests and a multivariate analysis of vari- 
ance. The hypothesis concerning im- 
provement in concept formation was 
strongly sustained. Also gains were ob- 
servec' in related areas of reasoning and, 
to a lesser extent, in verbal areas. Hy- 
potheses of change in general intellig- 
ence and achievement were not sus- 
tained when similarities-differences ef- 
fects were removed, although a general 
trend :n favor of the experimental 
groups was noted. In phase 2, 16 educa- 
bte retarded and 16 bright normal sub- 
jects received a 20-day program in cog- 
nitive flexibility and were compared to 
16 control subjects in each group by a 2 
X 2 factorial design. Change was mea- 
sured by a flexibility test battery com- 
posed of five subtests and the Stanford- 
Binet Intelligence Scale. Significant im- 
provement in the predicted direction 
was found for both test variables. In 
phase 3, a test and training program in 
the area of productivity ^responsiveness 
was developed to tf:e tryout stage. Ap- 
pendixes include d::y by day plans for 
(1) the similarities-differences concept 
formation training program, (2) the cog- 
nitive flexibility training program, and 
(3) a teachers manual of the productivi- 
ty-responsive training program. The fac- 
tor analysis of the flexibility tests and 
the cognitive training experimental test 
battery are included. A bibliography 
cites 44 items. (AA) 

ABSTRACT 10416 

EC 01 0416 ED 014 190 

Publ. Date Aug 67 165p. 

Higgins, Conwell; Rusch, Reuben R. 
Development and Evaluation of 
Auto-Instructional Programs in Arith- 
metic for the Edueable Mentally 
Handicapped. Final Report. 

Albany Public Schools, New York 
EDRS mf,hc 

Descriptors: exceptional child lesearch; 
mathematics; mentally handicapped; 
programed instruction; edueable mental- 
ly handicapped; autoinstructional pro- 
grams; arithmetic; teaching machines; 
audiovisual programs; children; experi- 
mental programs; program develop- 
ment; program evaluation; program ma- 
terials; programed units; Audio Visual 
Manipulative Desk 

The purpose of this project was (1) to 
develop educational media for teaching 
edueable mentally handicapped (EMH) 
children arithmetic concepts and (2) to 
evaluate the developed programed in- 
structional materials. During the first 



phase of the study the activities were 
devoted toward accomplishing the first 
purpose, developing the equipment and 
materials. Several devices and combina- 
tions of devices were used during the 
trial period. The device finally devel- 
oped, referred to as the audio-visual 
manipulative (AVM ) desk, presents 
information on a screen through the use 
of a slide projector. Audio messages are 
transmitted through earphones and a 
speaker, and the child manipulates ob- 
jects or writes on the response surface. 
Twenty-one different sequential arith- 
metic programs were developed for the 
desk for teaching EMH children skill 
sequences in arithmetic. Desk adminis- 
tered tests were also developed to assess 
the child's understanding of these con- 
cepts. Other materials developed include 
(1) a manual of instructions for teachers 
(which includes the program objectives) 
and (2) reinforcement materials for 
classroom use. During the evaluation 
phase of the stuuy, four separate field 
studies were conducted. The results of 
these studies show that (1) the AVM 
system was an effective variable in pro- 
ducing differential results, (2) going 
through programs twice did produce 
higher posttest scores than going 
through the programs once, (3) the 
system could be used effectively in a 
classroom setting under the supervision 
of classroom teachers, and (4) programs 
developed for EMH children were not 
appropriate for trainable mentally hand- 
icapped children. The appendixes in- 
clude detailed information on the desk 
and arithmetic programs. Twenty -three 
references are listed. (AA) 

ABSTRACT 10417 

EC 01 0417 ED 019 780 

Publ. Date Mar 67 68p. 

Ross, Sheila A. 

Improving the Social Behavior of 
Young, Edueable Menial Retardates. 
Final Report. 

Palo Alto Med. Res. Found., California 
OEG-446-068 149-1552 
EDRS mf,hc 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
mentally handicapped; behavior; cogni- 
tive processes; edueable mentally handi- 
capped; social change; interpersonal 
competence; training techniques; in- 
structional media; logical thinking 

To increase the young edueable mental 
retardate’s knowledge of appropriate so- 
cial responses, a training program was 
designed utilizing the practical syllog- 
isr/. Subject groups, aged 3-9 to 10-3, 
included (1) 32 edueable mental retar- 
dates with a mean IQ of 66, divided into 
control and experimental groups of 16 
each, (2) 16 average children with IQ’s 
of 90 to 110 or in the 50th to 60th 
percentile on group readiness and ability 
tests, and (3) 16 above average children 
with IQ’s of 125 to 145 or above the 
90th percentile on the same group tests. 
Both the retarded groups were given 120 
training incidents using doll play, live 
models, puppets, and film slides. Train- 
ing for the experimental (E) group was 
in responses to six common types of 
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social situations such as asking for as- 
sistance or responding to disapproval. 
Training for the control (C) group was 
in verbal and problem-solving skills. 
The average group received no training. 
Pretests and posttests measured logic 
and social behavior. Results indicated 
that (I) after training the E-group was 
significantly higher than the C-group on 
logical thinking (p less than .05) and 
social behavior (p less than .0005), (2) 
although the C-group scored lower than 
the E-group after training, it scored 
significantly higher after training than 
before on logical thinking (p less than 
.05) and social behavior (p less than .01), 
(3) before training the retarded groups 
scored significantly lower than the aver- 
age group on logic (p equals .001) and 
social behavior (p equals .0005), and (4) 
after training the E-group scored signifi- 
cantly lower than the average group on 
logic (p less than .005) bu? higher on 
social behavior (p Ie.ss than .05). Results 
thus confirmed the hypothe.ses th it ( 1 ) 
retarded children have Ie.ss skill in logi- 
cal thinking and knowledge of social 
behavior than average children, and (2) 
with training, retarded children can im- 
prove in logical thinking and may reach 
or surpass the level of average children 
in knowledge of social behavior in spe- 
cific commonly occurring situations. 
(AA/MY) 



ABSTRACT 10503 

EC 01 0503 ED 022 270 

Publ. Date Nov 65 139p. 

Katz, Elias 

An Independent Living Rehabilita- 
tion Program for Seriously Handi- 
capped IVIentally Retarded Adults. Fi- 
nal Report. 

San Francisco Atd Retarded Children, 
California 

Vocational Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion (DHEW), Washington. D. C. 

EDRS mf,hc 
RD-902-P 

Descriplor.s: excepiicnal child research; 
mentally handicapped; vocational reha- 
bilitation; program planning; adjust- 
ment (to environment); cducable men- 
tally handicapped: trainable mentally 
handicapped; interper.sonal competence; 
young adults; vocational training cen- 
ters; community progi4ims; program 
evaluation 

The Independent Living Rehabilitation 
Program provided non-residential com- 
munity rehabilitation to meet the per- 
sonal, vocational, and social needs of 
.seriously mentally handicapped young 
adults. After both an initial and an 
8-weck evaluation period, 75 enrollees 
were admitted for up to 2 years of 
training. Of the 75, 57 percent were 
classified as educable, 40 percent as 
trainable, and the remainder as mild (IQ 
over 75). Half were under 20 years of 
age. Of the 56 enrollees who completed 
the program’s work-training experiences 
and social services, 13 were vocationally 
rehabilitated and 23 were placed in the 
Adult Training Center with only limited 
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provision for gainful employment. Al- 
though there was no change in social 
competency ratings, some improvements 
were noted in a greater independence, 
the use of social services, and global 
ratings. Information on the program is 
given concerning influences, admission, 
referral sources, enrollees, and effect. 
Areas of program organization detailed 
are direct and supportive services, train- 
ing and social services, the community, 
staffing and administrative tasks, and 
program evaluation procedures. Also 
provided are a 53-i^em bibliography, 27 
tables (on the enrollees’ characteristics, 
backgrounds, and progress ratings), 
three ca.se studies, and a social compe- 
tency rating .scale. (BW) 

ABSTRACT 10636 

EC 01 0636 ED 024 196 

Publ. Date Jun 68 87p. 

Bijou, Sidney W. 

Research in Remedial Guidance of 
Young Retarded Children with Behav- 
ior Problems Which Interfere with 
Academic Learning and Adjustment. 
Final Report. 

Illinois University, Urbana 
Office Of Education (DHEW), Washing- 
ton, D. C., Bureau Of Research 
EDRS mf,hc 
OEG-32-23- 1020-6002 
BR-5-0961 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
behiwior; preschool children; mentally 
handicapped; reinforcement; teacher ed- 
ucation; teaching methods; behavior 
change; operant conditioning; motiva- 
tion: programed in.struction; reading; 
writing; mathematics; parent participa- 
tion 

A 4-year research project developed a 
preschool program for exceptional child- 
ren unable to attend public school but 
not needing to be institutionalized on 
the basis of empirical behavioral princi- 
ples. Children were referred from agen- 
cies and most had already unsuccessfully 
used .special school services. The average 
age was 5-5 4 ^ears, average IQ was 83, 
and average mental age 4-3 years; scores 
on the Wide Range Achievement Test 
averaged early kindergarten level. Uti- 
lizing special features in the physical 
plant, curriculum, and operation of the 
school, behavioral principles were ap- 
plied to weaken behaviors interfering 
with academic learning and to strength- 
en desirable social and intellectual be- 
haviors. Reading, writing, and arithme- 
tic programs were developed as well as 
procedures for maintaining motivation 
for learning. Specific techniques were 
applied to modify the behavior of ag- 
gressive, shy, and speech deficient child- 
ren. Investigators worked with parents 
at home, and the parents supplemented 
the nursery program. Objectives and 
procedures of a teacher training pro- 
gram are .specified; a bibliography with 
23 entries, a list of 10 publications 
resulting from this research, samples of 
program studies from the first 2 years, 
case studies, and eight figures are includ- 
ed. (Author/SN) 



ABSTRACT 10652 

EC 01 0652 ED 023 243 

Publ. Date Dec 67 9 Ip. 

Ross, Dorothea 

The Use of Games to Facilitate the 
Learning of Basie Number Concepts 
in Preschool Educable Mentally Re- 
tarded Children. 

Stanford University, California 
Office Of Education (DHEW), Washing- 
ton, D. C., Bureau Of Research 
EDRS mf,hc 
OEG-4-6-062263-1585 
BR-6-2263 

De.scriptors: exceptional child research; 
mentally handicapped; recreation; math- 
ematics; teaching methods; children; test 
reliability; test results; motivation; in- 
structional materials; behavior change; 
group behavior; attention control; educ- 
able mentally handicapped; group tests; 
educational games 

Group games were used to teach basic 
number concepts to educable mentally 
retarded children. The number concepts 
were integral but incidental to the inten- 
tional teaching of game skills. Subjects 
were 21 boys and 19 girls from eight 
classes, free of gross defects (means were 
IQ equals 66.22, age equals 7.9, mental 
age equals 5.11), and matched in pairs 
for chronological age, mental age, IQ, 
and scores on pre-experi mental te.sts of 
number concepts, game skills, prefer- 
ence for social play, and voluntary social 
participation in school. The experimen- 
tal group of 20 participated '00 minutes 
a week in a 9-month game y jgram; the 
control group, also 20. attended a tradi- 
tional math program; and both were 
tested at the middle and end of this 
period. The experimental group scored 
higher on both mid-experimental (p less 
than .003) and post-experimental (p less 
than .0003) measures on the Number 
Knowledge Test (test reliability equals 
98% on Form A and 93% on Form B), 
higher on the post-experimental mea- 
sure (p less than .002) on the sponta- 
neous use of quantitative terms, and 
made fewer errors on both the mid-ex- 
perimental (p less than .0005) and post- 
experimental (p less than .0005) iests on 
General Game Skills (test reliability 
equals 91%). Game and modeling pro- 
cedures and attention directing variables 
(use of excitement and rewards) are 
suggested as teaching techniques for 
retarded children, and a handbook for 
teaching game skills is included. 
(Author/SN) 
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Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
mentally handicapped; tests; achieve- 
ment; educable mentally handicapped; 
institutionalized (persons)' individual 
tests; group tests; predictive ability (test- 
ing); reading achievement; achievement 
tests; arithmetic; predictive validity; age 
differences; reading; testing 

A study of institutionalized educable 
mentally handicapped children (EMR’s 
aged 6-7 to 12-6) was designed to evalu- 
ate the use of subtest combinations and 
learning tasks as predictors of achieve- 
ment compared to single individual and 
group tests. Fifty-one subjects received a 
pretest battery of six individual tests, 
one group test, three learning tasks, and 
the criterion achievement measures of 
three subtests from the Wide Range 
Achievement Tests (WRAT) and the 
New York Achievement Tests (NY AT). 
After 7 months the learning tasks, 
WRAT, and NY AT were read minis- 
tered. Results indicated that overall 
achievement of young institutionalized 
EMR’s will be predicted with higher 
validity both by a combination of the 
Auditory- Vocal Association and Audito- 
ry-Vocal Automatic subtests from the 
Illinois Tests of Psycholinguistic Abili- 
ties, the Picture Vocabulary subtest 
from the Pictorial Test of Intelligence, 
ano the Number Facility and Perceptual 
Speed subtests from the Primary Mental 
Abilities Test (correlation coefficient 
equals .779), and ’oy a regression equa- 
tion developed from a multiple regres- 
sion analysis of selected subtests than by 
any individual or group test. The better 
predictors of achievement for the oldest 
group were subtests which can be ad- 
ministered to groups; individual admin- 
istered tests were better predictors at 
younger ages. (RP) 
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Information was obtained concerning 
basic learning characteristics of retarded 
children using, insofar as possible, mate- 
rials with which they have had little or 
no previous familiarity. Subjects were 
30 mentally retarded and an equal num- 
ber of normal children ranging from 8 to 
9 years in menial age. Each subject was 
given standardized lists of nonsense syl- 
lables; tests involving cancellation of 
selected numbers in a series of six-place 
numbers; assembly tasks; and object, 
picture, and work problems of reason- 
ing. The data were analyzed through 



standard statistical analyses of differ- 
ences between groups, and individual 
data sheets were analyzed and charted to 
note individual similarities and differ- 
ences. It was concluded that the learning 
rate of mentally handicapped children is 
at least equal to that of normal children 
of the same mental age or developmen- 
tal level. Thus a group of mentally 
handicapped children will be able to 
learn specific skills at that developmen- 
tal level at least equally well and equally 
rapidly. Hov/ever, it will take the men- 
tally handicapped group approximately 
I 1/2 years to develop as much intellec- 
tually as normal children develop in a 
year. Since the present series of studies 
was largely theoretical in nature, a par- 
allel series concerned with tasks involv- 
ing academic learning should follow. 
(GO 
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Edgerton, Robert B. 

The Cloak of Compcicncc; Stigma in 
the Lives of the Mentally Retarded. 
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University Of California Press, Berke- 
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Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
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environment); vocational adjustment; 
adults; emotional adjustment; personal 
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The research staff contacted 53 mentally 
handicapped patients (mean age 34.3, 
mean I() 65.3; 28 women, 25 men) 
discharged from a state hospital training 
and rehabilitation program. The 48 who 
cooperated were interviewed and stud- 
ied foi the ways in which they managed 
their lives and perceived themselves. No 
difference was found between the suc- 
cess and community adjustment by those 
above or below an IQ of 70. None of 
those studied would admit to mental 
retardation, and all had built stories to 
excuse their mental and social incompet- 
ence and their hospital stay, and to 
maintain their self esteem. Their sterili- 
zation was a major factor in the inade- 
quate self concept but not in marital 
acOustment itself; sexual behavior did 
not differ from that of the general 
population. Nine of the 20 men were 
married, two to normal wives whom 
they supported, and 20 of the 28 women 
were married, 16 to normal men. Be'.ie- 
factors v/ere found to be present and 
necessary in all cases to assist the ex-pa- 
tients in coping with life and basic 
needs, and generally aided them to pass 
as normal. Motivation of benefactors 
always involved altruistic reasons and 
usually practical ones: 12 were supervi- 
sors in sanitariums or restaurants which 
regularly recruited those discharged 
from the state hospital; 13 were spouses 
or l.'Jvers, most of whom enjoyed a 
dominant relationship; 10 were close 
relatives; and 10 were neighbors or 
landladies. (SN) 
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he habilitation of educable mentally 
retarded (EMR) youth was studied to 
determine the effectiveness of predictor 
variables. Tests and interviews by ques- 
tionnaires were made on five groups of 
youths with 25 in each group. Data were 
analyzed to determine the relative 
weights of each variable and measure. 
Differences among the experimental 
groups were tested and comparisons 
made with the control sample. Conclu- 
sions were the following: personality 
aspects were interrelated; measures of 
personality and cognitive attributes were 
valid predictors of success; and EMR 
youths participating in a training pro- 
gram achieved and were more successful 
than those who had little or no training. 
Recommendations were made to modify 
the battery of predictor instruments for 
screening use and explore the relation- 
ship between character development and 
success. (RS) 
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Leichman, Nathan S.; Willenberg, Er- 
nest P. 

Parent Altitudes in Rearing Mentally 
Retarded Children. 

California State Department Of Educa- 
tion, Sacramento 

Office Of Education (DHEW), Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

EDRS mf,hc 
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Desci ’ptors: exceptional child research; 
mentally handicapped; family (sociolog- 
ical unit); parent attitudes; mental retar- 
dation; children; parent child relation- 
ship; parent responsibility; child rearing; 
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handicapped; trainable mentally handi- 
capped; parent school relationship; self 
evaluation; attitudes 

Positive and negative aspects of rearing 
mental retardates were identified and 
measured during this study by examina- 
tions of parental attitudes and how these 
attitudes often affect the daily behavior 
and learning readiness of children while 
in school. Behavioral factors of the 
individual child were analyzed and com- 
pared with statistics covering family 
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status and stability, and both considera- 
tions were investigated as relative con- 
tributors to parental attitude. The sam- 
ple was drawn from parents of 400 
mentally retarded children, varying in 
mental ability and family-school envi- 
ronments and representing a wide range 
of social, economic, and cultural influ- 
ences. The data were gathered through 
direct interviews with the parents. Find- 
ings indicated that most pertinent in an 
index of family acceptance or integra- 
tion were those qualities in the parents 
themselves related to high self esteem, 
low child rearing anxiety, low sex anxie- 
ty. high husband-wife agreement on 
child rearing techniques, low feelings of 
self blame, and high affectional inter- 
change between the child and both par- 
ents. Further research was indicated in 
the areas of parent counseling and par- 
ent-school interaction and cooperation. 
UH) 
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Indiana University. Bloomington. 

.School Of Education 

Office Of Education (DHE\V>, Wasiiing- 
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EDRS mf.hc 
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Descriptors: exceptional child research: 
disadvantaged youth; preschool child- 
ren: adjustment (to environment): 

aehievemeni: mentally handicapped: 

language developmenf. motor develop- 
ment: social development: inteliectual 
deve'opment: educahle mentally handi- 
capped: slow learners: culturally disad- 
vantaged: preschool programs; kinder- 
gailen children: educational diagnosis: 
curriculum: curriculum development: 
curriculum evaluation: cognitive proc- 
t ;-;es; psych .‘logical patterns 

A study investigated the effectiveness of 
a 1-year diagnostic preschool curricu- 
lum in improving regular school adjust- 
ment and achievement of 142 psychoso- 
cially deprived children (age 5. K/s 53 
to 85). In each of 3 years, ipp/oximately 
15 children were placed in'. • an experi- 
mental preschool, a kindergarten con- 
trast. or an at-home contrast group. 
Curriculum procedures were designed to 
remedy specifically diagnosed deficits in 
the areas of intelligence, language, mo- 
tor. and social development. By the end 
of the treatment year, the experimental 
groups ranked significantly higher than 
the contrast groups in all of the areas 
named above. Followup study through 
the second grade for the 1st year group 
and through the first grade for the 2nd 
year group indicated that the groups no 
longer differed significantly in any area 
except that of social development, which 
continued to be higher for the experi- 
mental groups. School academic 
achievement appeared not to be related 



to overall IQ change, but rather to 
specific intellectual processes that con- 
tributed to the IQ change; that is, if 
children made gains on items related to 
memory, vocabulary, and motor devel- 
opment, the prognosis for their first 
grade academic succe.ss wa.s better than 
if they made gains on items related to 
concept formation and abstract reason- 
ing. ( Author/JD) 
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Blackman, Leonard S. And Others 
Th« Development and Evaluation of a 
Curriculum for Educable Mental Re- 
tardates Utilizing Self-Instructor De- 
vices for Teaching Machines, 

Edward R. Johnstone Training And Re- 
search Center 

Office Of Education (DHCW), Washing- 
ton, D. C, 

EDRS mf.hc 
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mentally handicapped; curriculum; pro- 
gramed instruction; programed materi- 
als; instructional technology; skill devel- 
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lum evaluation; educable mentally 
handicapped: program evaluation; in- 
structional programs; teaching rr.achines 

An evaluation of self instructional de- 
vices in the classroom and the related 
psychological research is presented. Part 
I covers phases of machine and program 
development, a review of relevant litera- 
ture, and the major experiment. Educa- 
ble mentally retarded 14-year-olds were 
selected and divided into two groups. 
The experimental group consisted of 19 
persons and the control group of 17. 
Both groups were tested at the beginning 
and end of the year. The experimental 
group received programed instruction, 
and the control group was taught con- 
ventionally. Analysis of the data showed 
negative results in the effectiveness of 
machine instruction skill development 
with the exception of one arithmetic 
measure. Further research was encour- 
aged to study the psychological proper- 
ties of school tasks. Part 2 includes 
theoretical statements and literature sur- 
veys. (RS) 
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Descriptor.s: exceptional child research: 
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tion: educable mentally handicapped; 
clinical diagnosis; testing: lateral domi- 
nance; auditory evaluation; visual per- 
ception; psycho motor skills: auditory 
perception; kinesthetic perception; intel- 
ligence: etiology; statistical analysis; 
perceptual development; motor develop- 



ment; test interpretation; neurological 
defects 

To test the hy^ othesis that the mentally 
retarded represent a diversity of func- 
tional problems, and that they may be 
differentiated into subgroups on the ba- 
sis of psychological functions, 276 retar- 
dates (191 boys and 85 girls), ages 8 to 
12, were tested and compared to 112 
normal boys, ages 8 to 10. Consideration 
was given to whether different functions 
have different rates of development, and 
whether development in retardates is 
characterized by a delayed progress up 
to a normal fjvel or by an early termina- 
tion of progress. A battery of 33 medi- 
cal, neurological, and electroence- 
phalographic exams yielded 50 varia- 
bles. Similarity of profiles for the retar- 
dates indicated a general structure of 
abilities; information suggested that 
there is more justification for catling the 
subjects permanently deficient rather 
than retarded. All retardates generally 
had group means one standard deviation 
below normals for sensory measures, 
and were lower in perception and com- 
plex mental functions. Although there 
was some improvement with age, retard- 
ed subjects were impaired in most motor 
performances; simple motor tasks were 
more impaired than complex ones. No 
significant differences were found be- 
tween etiological groups. (RJ) 
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Payne, Dan And Others 
A Comprehensive Description of In- 
slilulionattzed Retardates in the 
Western United States, Final Report. 
Western Interstate Commission For 
Higher Education, Boulder, Colorado 
National Institute Of Child Health And 
Human Development, Bethesda, Mary- 
land 

EDRS rnf,hc 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
mentally handicapped; censu.s figures; 
institutionalized (persons); statistical 
data; data collection; cooperative pro- 
grams; self care skills; intelligence; etiol- 
ogy; family relationship; behavior; sex 
differences; educational experience; in- 
dividual characteristics; mongolism; 
family characteristics; research utiliza- 
tion; Western Interstate Commission for 
Higher Education; WICHE 
For 3 years, from 1966-68, data were 
collected representing the behavioral, 
social, -id medical characteristics of 
over 20,(>00 retardates, the residential 
population of 22 state institutions for 
the mentally retarded in 13 western 
states. The data were returned to the 
institutions where they stimulated re- 
search, program development, evalua- 
tion, and inter- and intrainstitutional 
cooperation. Research uses and adminis- 
trative uses of the data are discussed and 
illustrated by studies comparing phen- 
ylketonurics and mongoloid retardates 
with matched retarded controls, studies 
presenting characteristics for subgroups 
of mongoloids, and other. Twelve 
graphs and 40 tables present descriptive 
data and statistical analyses. (LE) 
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Children, Status Report, 

Iowa University, Iowa City, University 
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al adjustment; tests 

Fourteen culturally deprived educable 
mentally handicapped children (ages 
126 to 168 months, iQ’s 52 to 86) 
participated in a 7-week project to deter- 
mine the effectiveness of correlating 
classroom instruction with camping and 
outdoor educational activities. The sub- 
jects were first tested for current know- 
ledge and attitudes about science, recre- 
ational camming, and themselves; they 
also received instruction in homemak- 
ing, science, and camping. Then the 
subjects practiced on campsite what they 
had learned in the classroom. Finally 
they were evaluated by the same instru- 
ments as earlier and were given oppor- 
tunity to react to the camping experi- 
ence. It was concluded that the activities 
offered will not replace these of physical 
education programs and that the experi- 
ences gained and the subjects' ease in 
verbalizing seemed to enhance their self 
concept and family status. A significant 
mange in the positive direction was 
noted in the subjects’ concept of the 
magnitude of their problems in reading, 
health, and personal adjustment; their 
knowledge of natural science also 
shewed a significant gain. No significant 
changes occurred in group status, al- 
though there was some shifting of child- 
ren in the middle of the sociogrametric 
region. Recreational activity preferences 
were altered, although not significantly 
in favor of those offered, (J D) 
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Myers, Richard K.; Stevens, Godfrey D. 
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ments: verbal communication; instruc- 
tional improvement; discussion (teach- 
ing technique); measurement instru- 
ments 

Influence of performance expectations 
verbally expressed by an authority figure 
and the manifest anxiety of the subject 
on simple and complex learning tasks 
was studied in relation to mentally re- 
tarded children. The hypotheses tested 
were that there would be no difference 
in performance on the experimental 
tasks as a function of verbal statements 
of performance expectations, manifest 
anxiety level of the subject, sex of the 
subject, complexity of the tasks, and 
interactions of the variables. Subjects 
were randomly assigned to 12 experi- 
mental groups which were tested using 
tasks representing different types of 
learning and degrees of difficulty. The 
conclusions reached were that effects of 
the verbally expressed expectations on 
the performance of the retarded child on 
experimental tasks may be related to the 
sex of the child, and that meager evid- 
ence suggested that anxiety level may 
also be a related factor. Further investi- 
gations of the variables employing im- 
proved designs and procedures were 
encouraged. (AL) 
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The social interaction in an institution 
was studied to determine its influence on 
value-belief preferences of members of a 
specific group. A sample of about 58 
mentally handicapped, delinquent boys 
ranging in age from 12 to 16 years was 
selectetl. The selection was based on 
time in residence, intelligence scores, 
etiological classification, and socioecon- 
omic level. Groupings were made for 
analysis as a total sample, and by institu- 
tion, race, age, and time in residence. 
The instruments used to measure value- 
beliefs were the personal and impersonal 
values, ethical, moral, and social 
(VEMS). Results derived from analysis 
and comparisons showed that no signifi- 
cant differences were found in the val- 
ue-beliefs of the subjects related to time 
in residence. The evidence ?;:oO suggest- 
ed that little emphasis is placed on 
teaching values in the institutions. Re- 
search is needed to generalize in specific 



aspects of the institutional environment. 
(RS) 
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The proceedings contain 15 reviews and 
research reports on the audiologic as- 
se.ssment of mentally retarded children 
along with introductory material on the 
Parsons demonstration project in speech 
pathology and audiology and on the 
conference. The papers consider four 
general areas: conventional forms of 
audiologic assessment, behavioral ob- 
servation audiometry, elect rophysiologic 
assessment of hearing, and instrumental 
and operant conditioning in audiologic 
assessment. The specific concerns in- 
clude the incidence of hearing loss 
among the mentally retarded, existing 
methods for assessing their hearing, 
presentation of new methods, and con- 
sideration of new techniques. A discus- 
sion and summary are also provided. 
Appendixes present the letter describing 
the conference plans and the application 
form, the conference program, and a 
summary of audiometric studies of men- 
tally retarded subjects (1951 to the pre- 
sent). (GD) 
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To evaluate six perceptual- motor attrib- 
utes of trainable and educable mentally 
retarded children, a battery of tests was 
constructed which included body per- 
ception, gross agility, balance, locomo- 
tor ability, throwing, and tracking; 83 
retarded subjects provided reliability 
data, and their scores, with those of 1 20 
additional subjects, provided normative 
data. The educable m“ntally retarded 
(BMR) and educationally handicapped 
(Eii) groups were significantly superior 
in all tests to the trainable mentally 
retarded and Down’s Syndrome groups, 
especially when vision and movement 
were paired. The Down’s Syndrome 
group evidenced the most marked per- 
ceptual-motor deficiencies. EH children 
had poorer crawling and walking pat- 
terns than the EMR’s, and these two 
groups functioned best during late child- 
hood and early adolescence. Children 
with Down’s Syndrome made continual 
improvement with increased age in 
tracking ability, gross agility, and in 
body-part perception. The majority of 
all subjects had difficulty making left- 
right identifications relative to their bod- 
ies. The correlation between IQ’s and 
total battery scores (based on 37 IQ’s) 
was .63 while the age to total score 
correlation was .54. (RJ) 
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The purposes of the study were to 
investigate the effects of the combina- 
tion of a trained teacher and a planned 
program on the problem solving abilities 
of mentally handicapped children, to 
develop measures of verbal problem 
solving (IDES) and arithmetic under- 
standing (PUT), and to analyze the 
interrelationships among primary men- 
tal abilities and various combinations of 
achievement tests. A teacher training 
workshop presented for 10 evenings fo- 
cused on the organization and use of 86 
lessons in nine units for 18 weeks. 
Teacher methods concentrated on devel- 
oping understanding through the solu- 
tion of problems which originated in the 
classroom. Trained teachers used the 
prepared program with 161 retarded 
children; untrained teachers used the 
program with 58 retarded children; and 
there were 132 retarded and 89 aver- 
age-ability controls. The results showed 
that the IDES and the PUT appear to be 
stable and consistent measures of the 



arithmetic performance of mentally 
handicapped children, and that the 
teacher training program and the pre- 
pared program of arithmetic curriculum 
were effective. Measures of primary 
mental abilities and academic achieve- 
ment were highly interrelated. The study 
supports the contention that problem 
solving and concept development among 
the mentally handicapped can be influ- 
enced by education. (LE) 
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consin Research And Development Cen- 
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Studies of recall and recognition short- 
term memory (STM) were reviewed, and 
a series of studies of serial recognition 
memory of normal and retarded child- 
ren W£LS described. In experiments using 
a recall procedure there were decre- 
ments in initial performance level with 
decreasing age and IQ but less evidence 
that forgetting occurred at a faster rate 
in younger and less intelligent children. 
Recognition memory was found to be 
relatively constant over a wide range of 
age and IQ. Evidence was presented that 
ability to encode and organize stimulus 
material depended on age and IQ. Re- 
tarded children were especially poor at 
adopting efficient encoding strategies 
and seemed relatively incapable of mak- 
ing use of the organizational structure of 
a list to facilitate storage and recall. 
Detailed analyses showed considerable 
response bias in children’s recognition 
behavior, consistent primacy and recen- 
cy effects when bias was taken into 
account, and evidence that memory for 
individual items was not all-or-none. 
Except for response biases and forget- 
ting rate, recognition memory processes 
of normal and retarded children ap- 
peared to be identical to thof**- of adults. 
(Author/RJ) 
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Levine, S. Joseph 

Empirical Study of Instructional Ma- 
terials Evaluation in Special Educa- 
tion. 

Michigan State University, East Lan- 
sing, Regional Instructional Materials 
Center For Handicapped Children And 
Youth 

Office Of Education (DHEW), Washing- 
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To investigate the potentialities of 
teachers as evaluators of instructional 
materials and to develop an inclusive 
form to cover all of the necessary evalu- 
ative aspects of a material and its use, 16 
teachers of the educable retarded partic- 
ipated in an institute. Four member 
teams played a game in which they 
studied materials and identified evalua- 
tive criteria. An evaluation form was 
devised, used at the institute and in the 
classroom, and revised. Checklists were 
largely eliminated and space left for the 
evaluator to enter pertinent information. 
Conclusions were that given the struc- 
turing and motivation of a game-like 
atmosphere, teachers can provide a set 
of criteria meaningful to them; there 
seemed to be a good deal of agreement 
on the criteria; and a teacher developed 
instrument can be effectively used. 
Directions for playing the game, charts 
of the development of the criteria, the 
evaluation forms, an evaluator’s guide, 
and a sheet for evaluating the evalua- 
tions are provided. (RJ) 
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Gruen, Gerald E.; O’Donnell, Sheila A. 
Success and Failure as Determinants 
of Goal-Setting Behavior in Mentally 
Retarded and Normal Children, Final 
Report. 
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ton, D. C.; Bureau Of Research 
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To test the hypothesis that experimen- 
tally-induced success and failure experi- 
ences would differentially affect mental- 
ly retarded and normal children, 24 
educable men‘,,\lly retarded children and 
their matchei' mental age (MA) and 
chronological age (CA) controls were 
given six trials on a verbal 5-item vocab- 
ulary task. The subjects (Ss) were given, 
in counter-balanced design, three suc- 
cess trials (simple words) and three 
failure trials (difficult words). All Ss 
gave a prediction of pen^'ormance esti- 
mate for each trial. The retarded Ss and 
their MA controls set higher estimates 
across trials than the older CA controls. 
The retarded Ss also set highc.* initial 
estimates. Results were interpreted as 
being contrary to the hypothesis that 
retardates have had a greater history of 
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failure experiences resulting in lower 
generalized expectancy of success. 
(Author/ RJ) 
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ton, D. C., Bureau Of Research 
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To detcrinine the effectiveness of group 
articulation therapy, 180 educrble re- 
tarded children in special classes (aver- 
age age 9, average IQ 70), all of whom 
had articulation problems, were rated on 
the Carter/Buck Prognostic Speech Test 
and a picture version of McDonald’s 
deep test of articulation. Subjects were 
then randomly assigned to one of three 
groups: no therapy, therapy for 30 min- 
utes once a week for 9 months, or 
therapy for 30 minutes four times, week- 
ly for 9 months. Posttests were adminis- 
tered immediately after 9 months and 
again 3 months later. Results on the 
picture deep test indicated that subjects 
who received therapy four times weekly 
improved significantly, whereas subjects 
who had therapy once a week did not. 
On the picture articulation test, howev- 
er, no significant differences were found 
between experimental groups. At the 
time of the second posttesting, the pic- 
ture articulation improvements by the 
subjects who had therapy four times 
weekly were maintained as were the 
respective positions of subjects in the 
three groups. Significant relationships 
were also fouiri between mental age and 
IQ and articuhition improvement during 
therapy. (JD) (not available in hardcopy 
due to marginal legibility of original 
document.) 
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Facilitation of Cognitive Develoj^iment 
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cits; The Inducement of Number 
Readiness in Retardates: Study L 
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port. 
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(concept); training; cognitive develop- 
ment; concept formation; educable men- 
tally handicapped; transfer of training; 
testing; intelligence level; learning proc- 
esses 

Fifty educable retarded children who 
were determined to be nonconservers by 
means of three conservation pretests 
(discontinuous quantity, correspond- 
ence, and continuous quantity) were 
randomly assigned to one of five treat- 
ment groups (discontinuous quantity 
training, correspondence training, con- 
tinuous quantity training, control, and 
control language groups). The four hy- 
potheses were as follow: it is possible to 
train retardates to conserve quantity; 
one form of conservation training trans- 
fers to other forms of conservation; 
peu»jrmance on conservation tests is 
related to mental age; and discontinuous 
quantity conservation appears before 
continuous quantity conservation. In 
general, the results of the posttests were 
consistent v/ith the four hypotheses. 
Testing and training procedures are ap- 
pended. (Author) 
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A pilot project in which 47 mentally 
handicapped Navajo children were en- 
rolled in special classes is described. 
These children were selected from 
boarding schools bv use of a teacher 
referral form. The project was divided 
into five phases: screening of children to 
determine those who were mentally re- 
tarded, preparing individual behavioral 
profiles on each of the selected children, 
medical and paramedical examining of 
the referral group, staffing the children 
to determine the nature of handicapping 
conditions, and teacher supervision, spe- 
cial class organizing, and the instruc- 
tional program. Particular emphasis is 
given to descriptions of the use and 
results of psychological tests used in the 
project. A discussion of teach ing English 
as a second language to Navajo children 
is included in an attached appendix. 
(ES) 
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To study whether teaching typing to 
educable mentally handicapped students 
would result in improved academic 
work, greater visualization skills, and 
better social-emotional adjustment, half 
of 1 4 matched pairs of children ( 1 0 to 13 
years old, IQ’s between 50 and 80) were 
given 2 to 3 years of typing instruction. 
Twelve tests were given to all subjects 
before and after the experimental period 
to measure educational achievement, 
personality and social development, vis- 
ual motor abilities, and auditory abili- 
ties, Only two of the seven measures of 
academic achievement significantly fa- 
vored the experimental group (p equals 
.05). The differences in visualization 
skills between the two groups did not 
approach significance (p equals .05), and 
this hypothesis was rejected. Only two 
out of the seven tests of social-emotional 
adjustment significantly favored the ex- 
perimental group (p equals .05). The 
major implications are that transfer of 
learning from the use of the typewriter 
to other skills must be taught, and that 
some students showed potential for ac- 
quiring typing as a salable skill. Sugges- 
tions for further study are included. (RS) 
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The attitudes of parents of educable 
mentally retarded children were studied, 
and the effectiveness of altering parental 
attitudes through time sequences of 
counseling was assessed. The project 
studied 60 fathers and 60 mothers who 
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were divided into four groups, each 
group consisting of 15 fathers and 15 
mothers. One group received intensive 
counseling for 1 week, one group partic- 
ipated in counseling once a month for 3 
months, and one group participated in 
counseling for 6 months. The attitudes 
of parents involved in the study were 
measured by attitude tests, interviews, 
and personality tests administered be- 
fore and after group sessions. Positive 
patterns of child rearing were found and 
parents tended to be more adjusted to 
the handicap and to educational goals 
than to community or neighborhood 
reaction to the child. Counseling seemed 
to have the effect of liberalizing atti- 
tudes toward retardation and personal 
adjustment. The longer the counseling 
period the more ideas on the general 
subject changed while short periods 
brought more changes on specific points. 
Although results showed great variabili- 
ty conclusions were that counseling has 
a selected effect on the attitudes and 
personality structure of parents and that 
group counseling can be beneficial. (JL) 
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Anderson, John A., Ed.; Swaiman, Ken- 
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Phenylketonuria and Allied Metabol- 
ic Diseases Conference (Washington, 
D.C., April 6-8 1966). 

Minnesota University, Minneapolis, De- 
partment Of Pediatrics 
Social And Rehabilitation Service 
(DHEW), Washington, D. C., Children’s 
Bureau 
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Papers are concerned with the primary 
enzymatic defect in Phenylketonuria 
(PKU) and how it may influence the 
central nervous system, amine metabo- 
lism in PKU, induced PKU in experi- 
mental animals (opportunities and limi- 
tations), the overall view of biochemical 
knowledge of PKU, screening tests for 
the detection of PKU (homozygotes and 
heterozygotes) large scale screening for 
metabolic disease in the newborn in 
Great Britain, suitable and preferred 
methods of chromatography for the 
study of urine and blood in inborn 
errors of metabolism, and protein, phen- 
ylalanine, and tyrosine requirements of 
the premature and newborn infant. Also 
discussed are the methods and problems 
of administration of the low phenylalan- 
ine diet (guides to biochemical and 
dietary control), a critical assessment of 
the dietary treatment of PKU experi- 
ences with 45 cases, observations of 
PKU, a PKU psychological and devel- 
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opment evaluation, a case finding of 
PKU as a public health approach, and 
public health laboratory screening pro- 
grams. Also included are the following 
topics: organization of community serv- 
ices, the role of government and legisla- 
tion in management of problems in 
medicine, the implications of the drive 
for screening, membrane transport func- 
tions and their relation to PKU, inhibi- 
tion of phenylalanine hydroxylase in 
liver, unanswered questions in the pri- 
mary metabolic block in PKU, neuro- 
pathology and abnormalities of lipid 
metabolism, and amino acid and protein 
metabolism in the developing brain. 
(LE) 
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Two research programs examine the 
biological, psychological, and cultural 
causes of mental subnorioality. The pre- 
vention of mental subnormality is pre- 
sented in terms of such biological factors 
as those significant in the prenatal, peri- 
natal, and postnatal stages of develop- 
ment, and those concerned with regener- 
ation of the central nervous system. 
Pathological studies and surveys for in- 
cidence are also provided. The informa- 
tion on psychological and cultural fac- 
tors includes problem solving behavior 
in non-test situations, cultural back- 
ground factors affecting test perform- 
ance, conceptualizing the structure of 
intellect, heredity and environmental 
factors, intelligence and cultural factors, 
and descriptions of both the severely 
defective individual and the higher 
grades of mental defect. Recommenda- 
tions for research and a list of references 
are presented. (RD) 
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Tom, Brenda 

Developing a Materials-Centered Sci- 
ence Program tor Educable Mentally 
Retarded Children. 

Hawaii University, Honolulu, Depart- 
ment Of Education 
EDRS not available 
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Forty-two educable mentally handl- 
er iped children, including one younger 
and one older group (7 to 10 and 9 to 13 
respectively), were given the material 
objects unit of the Science Curriculum 
Improvement Study. Test results indi- 
cated that experimentals and controls 
differed significantly on posttests but not 
on pretests in ability to group some 
objects, that the younger experimental 
showed the greatest change in such 
ability, and that tho differences between 
experimentals and controls were signifi- 
cant. However, the greater number of 
groupings by all subjects on posttests 
suggested that a practice and matura- 
tional effect might also have been a 
factor. It was concluded that the unit 
developed new concepts and perhaps 
also helped children to recognize and 
verbalize subconscious concepts. (LE) 
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To provide factual data for or against 
the general contention that special edu- 
cational provisions at a young age can 
alter the rate of development of mental- 
ly retarded children, 81 children be- 
tween the ages of 3 and 6, with IQ’s 
between 45 and 80, were studied for 3 to 
5 years. The children were divided into 
four groups: the community preschool 
group; community contrast (did not at- 
tend preschool) group; institution pres- 
chool group; and institution contrast 
(did not attend preschool) group. Case 
studies of the experimental children and 
statistical comparisons of the preschool 
and contrast groups indicated that 70% 
of the children who received preschool 
training showed an acceleration in rates 
of growth and retained that level during 
the follow up period. The over all IQ 
and Social Quotient (SQ) increases of 
the preschool groups beyond those of 
the contrast groups on the Binet, Kuhl- 
mann, and Vineland Scales were all 
significant beyond the .05 level. Child- 
ren living in psycho-socially deprived 
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homes who did not attend preschool 
tended to remain at the same rate of 
development or to drop to lower levels. 
Both community and institutional pres- 
chool ’groups increased about 10 points 
in IQ and 3Q during the preschool 
period. The community contrast group 
children generally retained their original 
IQ’s and SQ’s but the IQ and SQ of the 
institution contrast group tended to drop 
during the preschool period. Case histo- 
ries are included. (LE) 
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Stinnett, Ray D.; Prehm, Herbert J. 
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Rote learning and retention perform- 
ance was studied as a function of meth- 
od used in original learning and as a 
function of intellectual level. Sixty educ- 
able mentally retarded and 60 mentally 
normal junior high school students were 
randomly selected and assigned to one 
of three treatment groups, each learning 
to a different criterion, for each intellec- 
tual category in order to learn a paired 
associate task. Retention was assessed by 
immediate recall scores, 24 hour recall 
scores, and relearning scores following 
the 24 hour interval. A 2x3 complete 
factorial analysis of covariance was per- 
formed for the following dependent vari- 
ables: original learning; relearning; and 
24 hour recall. Immediate recall was 
assessed utilizing a 2x3 complete analy- 
sis of the variance procedure. The re- 
sults of the investigation indicated infe- 
rior learning performance and a 24 hour 
retention deficit for retarded subjects 
and amelioration by overlearning of 
retention deficits in the retarded sub- 
jects. In addition, the results in the area 
of rote learning and retention compar- 
ing mentally retarded and normal sub- 
jects were found to be method depend- 
ent. (Author/JD) 
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To study the effects of context on the 
performance of children reading at first 
grade level, 26 retarded and 24 normal 
children were tested. Subjects read 
words printed individually on separate 
pages; they also read the word in the 
context of a sentence. Results indicated 
that provision of a context produced 
significant improvement in the reading 
performance of both groups, but the 
hypotheses that word recognition by 
context would be significantly greater 
for the normal subjects was not support- 
ed. Reasons for the failure of this hy- 
pothesis are given; the need to help 
retardates make the most effective use of 
context clues is expressed. (RJ) 
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A consideration of nutrition and intel- 
lectual growth opens with a glossary of 
12 terms and two reports on hunger in 
America, one by J.L. Frost and B.L. 
Payne, the other by the Citizens’ Board 
of Inquiry into Hunger and Malnutri- 
tion. Included are articles on nutrition 
and intellectual development in child- 
ren, by M. Winick; maternal diet, 
growth, and behavior, by M. Simonson 
and B.F. Chow; international nutrition 
and later learning, by M.C. Latham; and 
medical care of children in Poland, as 
told to H.T. Suchara. Also, D. Rosen- 
field and F.J. Stare discuss nutritional 
prospects for the future; M.L. Cronan 
describes the role of the school in prov- 
iding for nutrition; and M.J. Brennan 
treats conservation, resources, and edu- 
cation. (JD) 
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In order to determine the reliability of 
performance of retarded adolescents on 
the Harris Revision of the Goodenough 
Draw-A-Man Test (DAM) and whether 
the decline in performance which occurs 
in normal adloescents at the mid-teens 
also occurs with retarded adolescents, 
213 male and 130 female subjects, aged 
11 to 20 years and v;ith IQ’s of 56-72, in 
intermediate and secondary classes for 
the educable mu itally handicapped 
(EMH) in North Carolina were tested. 
The DAM was administered in group 
form to all the subjects in their own 
classrooms. It was readministered after 
7 months. Overall mean change for the 
3<1" subjects between test and retest was 
singificant (p less than .05). Analysis of 
variance produced significant F-Ratios 
showing that standard deviations of the 
change differed at various chronological 
age groups for the males. Results indi- 
cated that the test-retest reliability was 
significant (p less than .01). The test is 
useful with EMH females to age 16 and 
with EMH males to age 20 years. Al- 
though the maximum chronological age 
divisor of 15 was estao^ished by the 
maximum chronological age divisor of 
15 was established by Harris, the intra- 
scorer reliability coefficient after 6 
weeks was .99. In conclusion, the DAM 
test as a measure of concrete concept 
formation seems to be a reliable instru- 
ment for gaining information about 
mildly mentally handicapped adoles- 
cents. Twenty-five references and 19 
tables are included. (DT) 
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To test the hypothesis that the amount 
learned from a manipulative, nonverbal 
oriented unit on electricity would be 
better predicted by a learning potential 
assessment procedure than from an IQ 
based classification (educable mentally 
retarded status), an EMR group and a 
regular class non EMR group were both 
exposed to the unit; untaught EMRs 
served as controls. Students were as- 
sessed on pretests; students who were 
high scorers or gainers were considered 
to have strong learning potential. Re- 
sults showed that both taught groups 
knew more about electricity after the 
unit than before, and that EMR gainers 
and highscorers learned more than non- 
gainers. A second .*'tudy showed no 
difference in amount learned between 
the unit and a lecture-demonstrati9n 
unit. Conclusions were as follow; certain 
EMR’s are very capable when taught by 
nonverbal rriaterial; high .scorers in the 
EMR range and low achieving regular 
class children may require novel presen- 
tations that will minimize effects of poor 
literacy skills; and EMR high scorers 
might do better in a regular class if 
curriculum changes were made to com- 
pensate for their reading deficits or if 
they were given extensr. vork in read- 
ing. The manipulative, nonverbal unit, a 
teacher's guide for the unit, and the 
lecture demonstration unit are available 
in EC 004 359. (Not available in hard 
copy due to marginal legibility of origi- 
nal document.) (Author/RJ) 
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search Institute 

Office Of Education (DHEW), Washing- 
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The study evaluated the responses of 
educable mentally retarded and intellec- 
tually normal children of similar mental 
ages to tasks involving certain aspects of 
learning and transfer of that learning. 
The hypothesis tested was that differ- 
ences in achievement and intelligence 
test performances would be related to 
differences in the progress in learning 
and transfer. Thirty endogenously men- 
tally retarded boys within the IQ range 
of 50 to 75 and 30 boys within a normal 



IQ range of 100 to 115 were matched 
individually on the basis of Binet Men- 
tal Age (8 through 10 years). In addition 
to being given individual IQ tests, each 
subject was screened for academic 
achievement and for adequate vision 
and hearing. The significance of any 
differences between the groups in men- 
tal age was evaluated by means of the 
t-test. A series of tests, including such 
items as card sorting and paired asso- 
ciates, furnished data for the study in 
evaluating performances of the subjects. 
(GO 
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Final Report. 
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Principles for programing instructional 
materials for teaching mental retardates 
were developed from concepts derived 
from a theory previously developed by 
the author. The theory placed emphasis 
on the cueing function in :he stimulus 
control of behavior. Relevant sections of 
the theory and related research were 
described. Separate experiments were 
conducted for grouping and spacing of 
frames with common stimulus elements, 
reccgnition and recall, under stimulus 
control, sequencing complex associative 
paradigms to be taught in both a for- 
ward and backward direction; prompt- 
ing versus confirmation sequences and 
overlearning in the automated teaching 
of sight vocabulary; prompting, confir- 
mation, and vanishing in the automated 
teaching of a sight vocabulary; and 
applying a computer prepared program 
for automated frame writing. Some of 
the findings were as follow: optimum 
sequence of material for the learner 
could be contingent upon his aptitudes 
or abilities, explicit rules for generating 
programs could be built into the pro- 
graming used by the computer in writing 
frames, use of a prompting stimulus-re- 
sponse (S-R) sequence produced more 
rapid learning than use of a confirma- 
tion S-R sequence, and a computer-pre- 
pared program to generate instructional 
materials appeared successful in produc- 
ing a change in the subject's ability to 
express himself. (RS) 
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A Comparison of an Achievement 
Battery with Two Tests of Ability with 
Educable Mental Retardate^). Final 
Report. 

Florida State University, Tallahassee 
Office Of Education (DHEW), Washing- 
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To find the concurrent validity of two 
scholastic aptitude tests when a scholas- 
tic achievement test was used as a 
criterion for use in placement of mental- 
ly retarded children, 127 subjects were 
involved. The California Achievement 
Test (CAT) was used as a criterion 
measure, and the Primary Mental Abili- 
ties Test (PM A) and the Slosson Intellig- 
ence Test (SIT) were used to determine 
the correlation of the scores with the 
criterion measure. The results indicated 
correlations of .6? between the PM A 
and the CAT and 62 between the SIT 
and the CAT. The intercorrelation of 
the PM A and SIT was .67. Ability 
subtests were analyzed to determine 
their correlations to the criterion. The 
conclusion was that when six or more 
children are to be tested, less time is 
needed and no concurrent validity is lost 
by using the PM A rather than the 
individual test, the SIT. Tables of results 
are included. (Author/JM) 
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Warner, Dennis A.; De Jung, John E. 
Goal Selling Behavior as an Inde- 
pendenl Variable Relaled fo the Per- 
formanee of Edueable Menially Re- 
larded Male Adoleseenis on Eduea- 
lional Tasks of Varying Diffieully. 
Final Reporl. 

Washington State University, Pullman 
Office Of Education (DHEW), Washing- 
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To investigate the effects of goal setting 
upon the spelling performance of educa- 
ble mentally retarded male adolescents, 
comparisons were made between institu* 
tionalized and non-institutionalized sub- 
jects on the effects of goal setting and of 
task difficulty upon performance. A pil- 
ot study developed appropriate educa- 
tional tasks for use in later testing with 
standardization of instructions and ex- 
perimental procedures, Forty institu- 
tionalized and 40 special education ed- 
ucable mentally retarded male adoles- 
cents, randomly selected from among 
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the 93 pilot study subjects, were assigned 
to one of the following four treatment 
groups: easy task-knowledge of past per- 
formance plus statement of goal, hard 
task- know ledge of past performance plus 
statement of goal, easy task-knowledge 
of past performance only, and hard 
task- know ledge of past performance 
only. The 80 subjects were tested alone 
on the spelling tasks by a single experi- 
menter. Results indicated that higher 
scores were associated with goal setting 
than with feedback information only, 
and that higher scores were associated 
with the easy task rather than with the 
hard task. The expectation that goal 
setting would be superior to non-goal 
setting in terms of performance on a 
hard task but not on an easy task was 
upheld for the public school sub-sample 
but not for the institutionalized sub- 
sample. (Author/LE) 
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The study was concerned with the devel- 
opment of a consistent and /eliable 
arithmetic achievement test to assess the 
arithmetic ability of educable mentally 
retarded youngsters ranging in age from 
thirteen through sixteen. The instrument 
so constructed is intended to be adminis- 
tered individually, and it requires the 
subject to do little- reading or writing. 
The reliability of the instrument was 
analyzed with the test-retest and split- 
half methods. The test-retest method 
yielded a reliability coefficient (Pearson 
Product-Moment) of .968 with a Stand- 
ard Error of Measurement of 3.762. The 
split-half method produced a Pearson r 
of .972 with a Standard Error of Mea- 
surement of 1.593. Both of the reliability 
coefficients were significant at the one 
per cent level. (RP) 
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The fourth of a series of reports on the 
study. Mental Retardation in a Canadi- 
an Province, the document covers the 
initial months o^ field data gathering in 
Prince Edward Island, April to Septem- 
ber 1969. The major objectives of the 
study, to describe and explore the most 
suitable definition of retardation for 
Canadian population and report on the 
prevalence of mental retardation in a 
geographically defined population, are 
stated and further broken down into null 
hypotheses. Problems involved in select- 
ing the sample population and data on 
the final sample, the battery of instru- 
ments administered, stafT selection and 
training, the interview process, and the 
use of publicity to introduce and support 
the project are described. Professional 
interest r the study is mentioned with 
the conclusion that the study can fill an 
important research void. (RJ) 
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To explore the possibility that the tend- 
ency to cluster during free recall reflects 
organizational processes that are central 
to the attainment of certain reading 
skills, 32 mentally handicapped subjects 
were asked to recall 20 words from four 
conceptual categories on four consecu- 
tive trials. For one group the words were 
presented in random order on all four 
trials. For thr second group, the words 
were presented in categories on two 
trials and randomly on two trials. The 
subjects in each group were further 
divided into above and below median 
reading comprehension subgroups. The 
major findings were that organized word 
presentation increased clustering on sub- 
sequent nonorganized trials, and that the 
above median reading comprehension 
group clustered significantly more than 
the below median group. (Author) 
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Mode. 

Columbia University, New York, New 
York, Teachers Colhge 
Office Of Education (DHEW), Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
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The study investigated the effects of 
reading level and stimulus presentation 
mode on the associative clustering and 
recall performance of mentally retarded 
adolescents. The subjects were adminis- 
tered a randomized list of twenty words 
from four conceptual categories. For 
each of four trials, these words were 
presented via the auditory, visual or 
combined auditory-visual modes. The 
subjects in each condition were divided 
at the median on the basis of reading 
grade levels. The major findings of the 
study were that bimodal presentation 
had a significant facilitating effect on 
recall but not on clustering. Reading 
level was not significantly related to 
either recall or clustering. (Author) 
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To identify i'^.arning program needs and 
to make recommendations for quality 
control and expansion of programs for 
the mentally handicapped in institu- 
tions, four facilities were studied. De- 
tailed ciiestion.naires and visitations 
were used to O’^tain the information. 
The major findings were that learning 
programs in Minnesota State - Institu- 
tions are operating at minimum levels in 
terms of daily support and in numbers of 
residents served, and that there exists a 
basic inability to give meaningful learn- 
ing experiences to most institutionalized 
persons. Recommendations include 
broader and more flexible funding, clos- 
er involvement of the State Department 
of Education and local school districts, 
and the establishment of closer ties 
between institutional programs and the 
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local educational agency in administra- 
tion, supervision, and funding. Descrip- 
tions of the existing programs, extensive 
recommendations for the future, and 
appendixes presenting findings of data 
are provided. (JM) 
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The proposed research design, to be 
actualized beginning in 1969, was 
evolved to determine the nature and 
prevalence of mental retardation in Can- 
ada and to relate them to other varia- 
bles. issues raised concerning both na- 
ture and prevalence were reviewed as 
were surveys in seven different geo- 
graphic areas. A pilot study conducted 
in two small villages on Prince Edward 
^rand produced an operational index of 
mental retardation and a research in- 
strument including enumeration data, 
measures of intellectual and social com- 
petence, case histories, observation, and 
personality and attitudinal variables. 
Sampling procedures and field work 
plans were set; scoring, coding, and 
statistical facilities and techniques were 
fixed. (J D) 
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The validity of intelligence and other 
tests used in the diagnosis of retarded 
children was investigated. Experimental 
samples consisted of 101 children select- 
ed from special classes for educable 
mentally retarded whose ages ranged 
from 6.9 to 10 years and whose IQ 
snores ranged from 50 to 80. Tests 
evaluated were the Stanlord-Binet, Illi- 
nois Test of Psycholinguistic Abilities 
(ITPA), Peabody Picture Vocabulary 
Test (PPVT), Pictorial Test of Intellig- 
ence (PTI), Colored Progressive Matri- 
ces (CPM), and Primary Mental Abili- 
ties Test (PM AT). These tests were 
administered to the group with various 
learning ability tasks. Statistical analysis 
showed that the PMAT, Stanford-Binet, 
PTI, and the ITPA ’’ire valid, while the 
other two were less valid. The use of a 
combination of one group test and one 
individual test was supported; but the 
CPM and the PPVT were found not to 
be adequate substitutes for more coui- 
prehensive instruments that predict 
learning ability at an early age. (RS) 
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A study was made of 20 rural high 
schools with enrollments of less than 
110 and with an educable menhilly 
handicapped student currently enrolled. 
Administrators, counselors, the educable 
students, and their parents were inter- 
viewed to determine provisions made 
for these students. In addition, the inter- 
viewers were concerned with what these 
people thought could be included in the 
school curriculum. These current and 
conceivable practices were submitted to 
six special education experts who rated 
them as to suitability. Each of the 
experts in turn composed a list of sug- 
gested practices in the areas of intellec- 
tual, social, emotional, moral, physical, 
and occupational development. These 
lists were submitted to parents who 
rated them on the basis of feasibility. 
(Author) 
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A projective role taking task (R'fT) was 
revised with respect to procedure and 
scoring categories for use with the men- 
tally retarded. The revised RTT was 
administered to 123 educables. Results 
indicated significant associations be- 
tween mental age and various indices of 
the retardates’ role taking behavior. 
These associations remained significant 
when chronological age was controlled. 
Also, both interjudge agreement and test 
reliability met levels established in pre- 
vious studies of intellectually normal 
individuals. It was concluded, therefore, 
that the revised RTT was both reliable 
and valid with the retarded and provid- 
ed a basis for study of the relationship 
between role taking ability and behav- 
ioral indices of social adequacy. 
(Author/JD) 
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Of 102 educable mentally handicapped 
children in special classes, 54 v/ere iden- 
tified by the Purdue Perceptual Motor 
Survey (PMS) as deficient in perceptual 
motor abilities. These 54 children were 
assigned to one of the following groups: 
training, which participated in an indivi- 
dualized, structured perceptual motor 
program twice a week for 4 1/2 months; 
Hawthorne, which met with the trainer 
but played table games; and control. 
Achievement and intelligence tests were 
given. The hypothesized improvement 
in perceptual motor abilities did not 
manifest itself, although children under 
10 years of age in the training group 
scored significantly higher on the PMS 
than did controls of like age. Nor did 
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hypothesized improvement in intellec- 
tual performance, or achievement result. 
However all three groups improved 
significantly on PMS and achievement 
test scores; and training and Hawthorne 
groups showed significantly improved 
IQ scores. Thus, evidence suggested a 
correlation between perceptual motor 
ability and the variables of intelligence 
and achievement. (Author/JD) 
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To study the psychological and social 
connotations of mental retardation in 
Canada, to identify demographic detail, 
and to develop research instruments and 
methodology, the proposed research 
studied the total population (110,000 
persons) of Prince Edward Island. Sub- 
jects were randomly selected from ages 
10 through 64. Prevalence tables are 
included, but the final results of the 
study are not yet available. The present 
knowledge is reviewed, and the methods 
to be used in the study are described. 
(JM) 
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Mathematical learning at six cognitive 
levels, in areas of exact and varied 
repetition, was studied in 28 educable 
mentally handicapped students (mean 
IQ 74, mean age 12.6). Four different 
machine-presented programs of 10 les- 
sons each utilized inductive or deductive 
modes of presentation and exact or 
varied forms of curriculum repetition. 
Results indicated that number learning 
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at the knowledge, application, and eval- 
uation levels was better facilitated by an 
exact form of curricufum repetition. 
Mathematical learning of operations 
was equally facilitated by inductive and 
deductive modes of presentation. Both 
area and topical curriculum organiza- 
tion were equally effective, regardless of 
the mode of presentation used; however, 
exact repetition better facilitated learn- 
ing at the comprehension level when 
implemented by the inductive mode, 
while varied repetition was more effec- 
tive when implemenUJ deductively. 
(Author/JD) 
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Graham, James T.; Graham, Louella W. 
Auditory Perceptual Ability Related 
to Language Acquisition in Mentally- 
Retarded Children. Interim Report. 
Emory University, Atlanta, Georgia 
Office Of Education (DHEW), Washing- 
ton, D. C., Bureau Of Research 
EDRS mf,hc 

OEG-0-8-00 1 242- 1 797(032) 

BR-7-1242 
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As part of a long range study of lan- 
guage behavior, six teenage mentally 
retarded males (IQ 37 to 64) were 
interviewed, and tapes were made to 
record language samples. Linguistic 
competence was found to be adequate 
while language performance was defi- 
cient. The sentence repetition test was 
found to be a useful predictor of prob- 
lem areas for high corpus-error inform- 
ants but not for those making few corpus 
errors. (Author/RJ) 
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Gotten, Paul D. 

The Effect of Secondary Reinforcing 
Cues and Two Schedules of Rein- 
forcement on Programmed Learning 
Using Mentally Retarded Individuals. 
EDRS not available 

Southern Journal Of Educational Re- 
search; V3 N3 P 193-21 9 Jul 1969 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
mentally handicapped; educable mental- 
ly handicapped; programed instruction; 
reinforcers; reinforcement 

To test the effect of secondary reinforc- 
ing cues and intermittent scheduling on 
programed learning with the mentally 
handicapped, 40 noninstitutionalized ed- 
ucable mentally handicapped children 
were taught a spatial organization task 
and a word learning task. The apparatus 
allowed simultaneous, separate, or com- 
bined presentation of the primary rein- 
forcer and two secondary reinforcing 
cues. Different schedules of reinforce- 
ment using different secondary reir4for- 
cers or no secondary ones were used. 
Results showed intermittent schedules of 
secondary reinforcement more effective 
than continuous ones on the spatial 
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organization task. Combined cues were 
no more effective than single ones, and 
neither of the single cues was more 
effective than the other. No conclusive 
results were obtained for the establish- 
ment of a secondary reinforcer. (K.W) 
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Blatt, Burton; Garfunkel, Frank 
A Field Demonstration of the EITeets 
of Non-Antomated Responsive Envi- 
ronments on the Intelleetual and So- 
eial Competenee of Edueable Mental- 
ly Retarded Children. 

Boston University, Massachusetts, 

School Of Education 
Office Of Education (DHEW), Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

EDRS mf,hc 
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conomic status; cognitive development; 
cognitive processes; academic achieve- 
ment; program evaluation 

A preschool program with children of 
low socioeconomic status was conducted 
to enhance their educability. The 74 
subjects were randomly assigned to one 
control and two experimental groups. 
Provisions were made for an optimal 
nursery schoci environment by helping 
children to function socially in a group, 
participate in experiences designed to 
arouse curiosity, and train for acquisi- 
tion of academic skills. Instruments em- 
ployed over the 3-year program evaluat- 
ed cognitive abilities including aptitide, 
achievement, and language; the nonceg- 
nitive, including personality and social 
development; and environmental fac- 
tors, including home and family. The 
groups were no different at the conclu- 
sion of the study than they were at the 
beginning. Also, no evidence was ob- 
tained to support the theory that intellig- 
ence scores can be improved. It was 
suggested that additional effort should 
be given to the nature-nuture interac- 
tion, the time to begin interventions, 
and possible intervention models. (JK) 
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structural analysis; language skills; read- 
ing comprehension; Scott Foresman 
New Basic Readers 

The study was designed to investigate 
achievement in basal reading skills by 
mentally handicapped, intellectually 
normal, and superior pupils taught with 
the Scott, Foresman New Basic Readers 
Series at reading instructional levels 2, 
3, 4, and 5. Procedures varied, but all 
children spent from I 1/4 to 1 1/2 hours 
daily in basal reading activities. Subjects 
were 947 public school pupils. Twenty 
tests were developed to assess 50 basal 
reading skills. Hierarchical sequences of 
basal reading skills based on level of 
complexity were determined (in phonet- 
ic analysis, structural analysis, diction- 
ary, word functions, and comprehen- 
sion), and the intellectual process in- 
volved in learning each skill was identi- 
fied (associative memory, conceptualiza- 
tion, verbal meaning, and reasoning). In 
the majority of skills, the mentally hand- 
icapped, normal, and superior groups 
did not differ in rate of acquisition 
during the seven-month instructional pe- 
riod. For a majority of skills within each 
group, 'there was a significant linear 
trend (indicating improvement in skill 
achievement from grades 2 to 5) in the 
means at each of the instructional levels. 
Appendixes contain additional tables 
and figures, tests used, descriptions of 
skills, and statistical data. (TM) 
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Klaber, M. Michael 

Retardates in Residence: A Study of 
Institutions. 

Hartford Universit> . West Hartford, 
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An introduction by Dr. David D. Komi- 
sar provides background and objectives 
for a study which eventually involved 
observations in six residential institu- 
tions. Two institutions were judged to be 
ineffective as residents appeared to be 
not happy or self-sufficient, showed little 
intellectual growth (or were rarely, if 
ever, retested), had many stereotyped 
behaviors, and manifested excessive 
needs for social reinforcement. One in- 
stitution emerged as clearly effective 
and one as moderately so. In five of six 
institutions, other ward residents were 
the greatest source of interpersonal con- 
tacts; in only one institution did attend- 
ants and other nonretarded adults inter- 
act as frequently with residents. Between 
one third and one half of the time of 
severely retarded residents of the typical 



institution was spent in doing nothing. 
The attitudes of attendants at the differ- 
ent institutions showed remarkable con- 
sistency. While verbal and psychological 
attitudes of parents did not differentiate 
between effective and ineffective institu- 
tions, parents of children in an effective 
residence visited children more fre- 
quently. Additional research results and 
implications are presented, and sched- 
ules of a typical day at each institution 
are included. (RJ) 
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Gottwald, Her:y 

Public Awareness about Menial Re- 
tardation. CEC Research Monograph. 
Eastern Michigan University, Ypsilanti 
Office Of Education (DHEW), Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

EDRS mf 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
mentally handicapped; demography; at- 
titudes; statistical data; public opinion 

To identify the status of public know- 
ledge about mental retardation, to dis- 
cern public attitudes, and to obtain 
demographic information on attitudes, a 
questionnaire was submitted to approxi- 
mately 1,515 subjects. Extensive results 
are reported by generic presentation of 
total responses, analysis of data by inde- 
pendent variables, and analysis of se- 
mantic differential. The major appendix 
provides information on the instrumen- 
tation for the study, the questionnaire, 
and the coding keys. Independent varia- 
bles were sex, age, education, occupa- 
tion, income, race, marital status, num- 
ber of children, demography, geography, 
and religion. (JM) 
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Karnes, Merle B., And Others 
The Efhcacy of a Prcvocalional Cur- 
riculum and Services Designed to 
Rehabilitate Slow Learners Who Arc 
School Dropout, Delinquency, and 
Unemployment Prone. Final Report. 
Champaign Community Unit IV 
Schools, Illinois 
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It was hypothesized that 91 slow learn- 
ers from low socioeconomic status 
homes, in a carefully designed two-year 
vocationally oriented educational pro- 
gram with prevocational counseling, 
would show achievement superior to 
that of a matched control group enrolled 
in a regular educational program. Data 
were collected from school recordsj in- 
terviews, case studies, psychological 
tests, and Division of Vocational Reha- 



bilitation records. The experimental 
subjects had significantly better attend- 
ance, fewer school dropouts, and made a 
better vocational adjustment than the 
control group. There was no significant 
difference between the two groups In 
social and emotional adjustment. 
Achievement test scores for the tool 
subjects of arithmetic, reading, and 
spelling showed no significant differ- 
ences between the two groups in amount 
gained. Some implications for program 
implementation v/ere that specially 
trained administrative and teaching per- 
sonnel should be employed for this kind 
of program, the ratio of teacher to youth 
should be no greater than one to 20, and 
the curriculum should be functional, 
individualized, and vocationally orient- 
ed. A review of related literature, a 
complete program description, and rec- 
ommendations for further research and 
programing are included. (ET) 
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Portal-Foster, C. W. And Others 
Munlal Retardation in a Canadian 
Province; Pilot Study and De.sign 
Development, to September, 1968'. 
Report No. 2. 

Canadian Welfare Council, Ottawa (On- 
tario) 

Canadian Department Of National 
Health And Welfare, Ottawa (Ontario) 
EDRS mf,hc 
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The second report on the Canadian 
Welfare Council’s study of the social and 
psychological aspects of mental handi- 
caps in the population of Prince Edward 
Island reviews the development of the 
project, describes its current status, and 
outlines plans for continuation. The pur- 
pose of the study is to define the nature 
and prevalence of mental handicaps and 
thereby obtain valuable data for more 
adequate social planning and treatment 
for the mentally handicapped. Discussed 
are the development of the project to 
May 1968, details of the May to August 
operations (development of methodolo- 
gy, pilot study, construction of interview 
schedule, hiring and training the inter- 
view team, field work, data analysis), the 
present status as of September 1, 1968, 
and future plans. (KW) 
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Duncan, Ann Dell 

Behavior Rates of Exceptional Child- 
ren. 

Yeshiva University, New York, New 
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Paper Presented At The American Edu- 
cational Research Association (Minne- 
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The paper discusses the effects of labels 
on exceptional children and the benefits 
of tracking individual or class behaviors 
instead of mere labels. To determine the 
sensitivity of behavior rate in planning 
remedial action, 97 children (mentally 
retarded, emotionally disturbed, regular, 
learning disabled, and brain damaged) 
were rated on five behaviors (tapping, 
walking, reading, answering, and count- 
ing). The results indicate that behavior 
rates from all categories overlapped, 
rates of regular children were signifi- 
cantly faster than the retarded but no 
different from the other categories, and 
there were no significant differences 



between the four exceptionalities. Con- 
clusions are that there may have been 
too varied collection procedures, the 
behaviors rated were not sensitive to the 
differences in the children, or the child- 
ren may have been mislabeled. In the 
future, labels must become much more 
Individualized. (JM) 
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Siegenthaler, Bruce M. 

Factors Related to the Speech-Hear- 
ing of Children of Below Normal 
Intelligence. Final Report. 
Pennsylvania State University, Universi- 
ty Park 

Office Of Education (DHEW), Washing- 
ton, D. C., Bureau Of Education For 
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Descriptors: exceptional child research 
mentally handicapped; auditory discrim- 
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ferences; age differences; institutional- 
ized (persons); etiology; testing 
Tests were administered to 209 educable 
mentally handicapped children (mean 
age 10.8, mean IQ 77) to determine 
factors related to speech hearing. Results 
indicated that mental age, intelligence 
quotient, physiological age, institation- 
alization, and organic bases fo? rc'.arda- 
tion were not significantly related either 
to speech reception threshold or to 
speech discrimination test scores. How- 
ever, chronological age was related to 
test performance. Also, the threshold 
and the discrimination by the Identifica- 
tion of Pictures tests were found both 
reliable and useful with the educable 
retarded subjects. (Author/JD) 
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